Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


Prom ‘‘ Piret Voyage "Round the Werld by Magalies.” 
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A recent front-page account in the New York Times 
gave the impression that C.O.’s in the United States are 
few (6000) and the problem of their existence completely 
met by the government. Articles appearing elsewhere 
show not only that the total number of C.O.’s is much 
larger, and constantly increasing, but that questions are 
arising as to the philosophy of Civilian Public Service 
which are leading to renewed study and action. The 
growing number of dependents of C.O.’s, as older men 
are called, and the possibility of a new large bloc of 
conscientious objectors should registration and conscrip- 
tion of women, or the subjection of children to a “volun- 


tary” Victory Corps become actualities, add to the prob-_ 


lem. It behooves those of us who want a fair deal given 
to the C.O. to follow developments in this field and try 
to help the groups, several of them new, which are seek- 
ing a solution. 

- C.P.S. officials have been trying to meet the dis- 
satisfaction some campers feel regarding the relative 
unimportance of their work by increasing the number of 
“detached service” projects. Under the seventy-five or 
more camps, 587 of the 5,125 C. P.S. men are helping in 
hospitals, insane asylums, reform schools, agriculture, 
~ hookworm control, and medical experiments such as the 
“lice camp” where men wore lice-infested clothing for 
three-week periods to test the efficacy of various con- 
trols, and the “sea-water project” in which men have 
been given increasing amounts of salt water to determine 
how much may be taken into the human system. One 
unit, at Columbia University, is preparing for post-war 
reconstruction. The latest is a training unit for para- 
chutist fire-fighters. Yet this is not enough, and a num- 
ber of men have left camp for non-combatant work in the 
army, not only because of their dependents but from 
genuine scruples, while other conscientious objectors are 
refusing civilian public service in favor of prison. Those 
who sympathize should press constantly for meaningful 
work projects for Civilian Public Service, at the same 
time helping to carry the growing financial burden 
assumed by the historic peace churches and others which 
support C.O.’s in their conscientious stand. 


Back of these matters of practice, there has been- 


increasing question as to the theory of civilian public 
service. Some, particularly the less religiously minded 
objectors, have been demanding government-run camps 
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and pay for their work, in conformity with their under- 
standing of the original Selective Service Act of 1940. 
Others believe that the C. P.S. program has resulted in 
inevitable compromise with the government. The grow-- 
ing number of absolutist objectors calls for careful study 
to determine the possibility of service directly under 
government departments, and of the complete exemption 
tor absolutists provided in the English law. 

The National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
organ of the pacifist churches and other groups sup- 
porting C.P.§.; has come to realize the near-impossi- 
bility of combining with its administrative work any 
effective effort to change the law. With the cooperation 
of the N.S. B.R.O. the National Committee on Con- 
scientious Objectors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union is assuming the function of lobbying for wider 
legislative recognition for conscientious objectors. It 
is a matter of pride to the W.I.L. that when this com- 
mittee was seeking the best person to carry out its new 
function it turned to Dorothy Detzer, and she is now to 


. devote one-third of her time to this work. 


Most people do not realize how many C.O.’s are in 
prison. Close to 1400 conscientious objectors are serving 
time in 22 different federal correctional institutions. 
About half are Jehovah’s Witnesses, at least one hun- 
dred are Moslems. The rest are divided between men 
who failed to get recognition as religious objectors (like 
Oliver Stone, son of a Pennsylvania Board member, for 
whom it is hoped the Unitarian Church will take up the 
cudgels, figuratively speaking, since he was refused C.O. 
classification, directly contrary to the law, on the ground 
that his church did not require conscientious objection of 
its members), and those who (like Albert Simon, hus- 
band of our National Board member, Emily Parker 
Simon) have felt that they must draw the line at registra- 
tion or physical examination because for them it involved 
compromise. Incidentally, for. those who say that the 
men in prison waste their time in idleness, Albert Simon 
wrote out from the Baltimore City jail asking for an 
engagement calendar! The N.S. B.R.O. has just been. 
completing a list of people close enough to each prison 
to visit the men once or twice a month. 

To help absolutists and others who find themselves 
in legal difficulties, a Legal Service to Conscientious 

(Continued on page 3) 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS AND 
THE PACIFIST ALTERNATIVE 


Not only does the work of the country call out to our high 
school boys and girls but they call out for that work. They 
see their eighteen year old friends in the senior class and the 
college leaving for “man-sized” and heroic tasks, and they cannot 
be content unless somehow they can get their backs into it too. 

On a national scale, we have the recent announcement from 
the United States Office of Education and the War Manpower 
Commission of the Victory Corps. It announces-to high school 
students eight objectives: 1. Guidance into critical services and 
occupations, 2. War-time citizenship, 3. Physical fitness, 4. 
Military drill, 5. Competence in science and mathematics, 6. Pre- 
flight training in aeronautics, 7. Pre-induction for critical occu- 
pations, 8. Community services. The range is made wide so 
that as many students as possible may be included, but participa- 
tion in the Victory Corps is not compulsory. 


Although some school administrations may exercise con-_ 


siderable freedom under the non-compulsory feature, in others 
there will be at least social, and doubtless sometimes administra- 
tive, pressure to conform. These pressures, especially the social, 
are hard for high school age pacifist students to meet without 
support. Therefore we are printing an outline recently prepared 
by Dan West of the Church of the Brethren as an alternative 


--program for conscientious objector.students...To bring this issue 


to high school children at the point where the decision concerns 
them may be a valuable preparation for tests that will meet them 


later in harder forms. 


BASIC POLICY—WORK UNDER PRIVATE 
CIVILIAN AUSPICES ONLY 


DAN WEST 


A. What Can We Do in Cooperation with Them? 

1. Work along (as a separate group) with the Production and 
Community Service Divisions—if our testimony is not hurt 
thereby. 

2. Serve homes first—women and children, and the neediest 
first; e.g., without racial discrimination. 

3. Meet elemental needs first—food, clothing, pithie. health, 
recreation. 

B. What Can’t We Do Without Harm to Our Basic 

Testimony? 

Anything which tends to make us a part of total war: for 

example: 

Wear insignia which promotes the war idea and morale. 

Sing songs which promote the war spirit. 

Take part in parades, or military drill. 

Take part in programs with essential war meaning, such as 

salvage for war purposes, bonds and stamps. 

What Can We Do Now? 

In School: 

a. Work for physical fitness, except through military exer- 
cises. Unfitness is no support to any kind of .conscience. 

b. ‘Study any course which prepares for farm-aid, and other 
aspects of food production, processing, and distribution; 
also for service through clothing, shelter, health, recreation. 

c. Study any course which analyzes the causes of these 
wars, oz which looks toward a just and durable peace, 
and especially sound reconstruction. 

d. Learn folk songs and all other songs based on good will 
and right living. 

2. Out of School, afternoons, evenings, and week-ends: 

a. Service in: (1) First Aid, (2) blood donations for hos- 
pitals for civilians, (3) home nursing, (4) reading to 
shut-ins, (5) chores for homes (pumping and carrying 
water, getting fuel, errands for mothers, washing, ironing, 
cleaning, mending, sewing, cooking), (6) winter farm 
work, (7) community farm work, (8) cleaning up bad 
lots, (9) home and school repairs, (10) making, re- 
pairing, and distributing toys. 

b. Taking care of heifers given to furnish milk for starving 

European babies. 


HIGH ACRES 
Civilian Training Unit for Women 
WIL assisted the American Friends Service Committee in 


_ establishing its first training camp for women two years ago. 


This summer there will be three of them operated by AFSC. 
They feature the growing and preservation of food, dietetics; 
nutrition, first aid, community work. 


c. Week-end Work Camps—athletics, discussion, recreation, 
work project clubs. 

D. What Can We Do in the Summer? 

1. Continue or take up most of the services in C-2 above. 

2. Plant gardens, cultivate them, harvest farm and garden crops 
for Civilian Public Service Camps and other needy groups. 
Care for dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, bees, etc. 

Drive horses or tractors. 


_ 3. Do repair work on farms, do chores not mentioned above or 


not possible during school, perhaps at places farther away 
from home, 

4. Help care for the children on hikes and picnics. 

5. Work on community health and welfare projects such as 
malaria control, health and hospital service; also rat er«.'ica- 
tion, poison ivy eradication. 

6. Building playgrounds and equipment for children. 

7. Care for dairy heifers for European relief after the war. 

8. Volunteers in Work Camp and Civilian Training Units for 
women. 

E. What Can We Do After Leaving School? 

(part time or full time) 

1. Work in food production, processing, or distribution; nutrition. 

2. Health and hospital service. 

3. Home nursing. 

4. Consumer education—cooperatives, etc. 

5. Child-care—for the neediest first. 

6. Any service in reconstruction in U. S. A. or abroad when 
qualified. 

7. Public Health and Sanitation—purification of water. 

8. Nursery schools. 

9. Maintenance of utilities, power and telephone lines. 

If public opinion, law, or regulation demands action 
which violates our consciences, 

1. We can ask for exemption as conscientious objectors; 

2. We will maintain a kindly attitude toward all, whatever they 
Say or do; 

3. We must be true to the best we know and support everyone 
else who does that, at any time or place, or at any cost. 
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4 LATIN AMERICAN NOTES 

t Our WIL delegate in Colombia, Paulina Gomez Vega, is 
.___. _ secretary of the new Literacy-Campaign, initiated by the visit-of 
Dr. Frank Laubach, U. S. missionary to the Philippines, whose 
rapid method of teaching illiterates to read has had phenomenal 
success there and in India. Paulina is also busy with Scout work. 
Our delegate in Panama, Mrs. Esther N. de Calvo, in her new 
job of Cultural Coordinator is pushing inter-American work 
through the schools; also helping the many U. S. soldiers in 
Panama to learn Spanish, along with her country’s folklore and 
customs. 

Since the Pearl Harbor attack, we have received messages 
of sympathy and solidarity from a number of women’s associa- 
tions and individuals, such as a Pro-Democracy Committee and 
a League of Inter-American Friendship, both in Uruguay, and 
a group of professional women in Peru. In all these one feels 
a warm spirit of friendship for the United States. 

It is interesting that a pacifist book has just been published 
in Lima, Peru, by Elvira Garcia y Garcia, venerable educator, 
suffragist advocate, and member of the WILPF. It is a collec- 
tion of her writings in favor of peace education, peace efforts such 
as those of Queen Wilhelmina, peace gardens, peace conferences, 
etc. Two chapters describe the founding and early years of the 
WILPF. — Heloise Brainerd. 

Recommended Books and Pamphlets 

Mexico: the Making of a Nation, by Hubert Herring. For. 
Pol. Assn. Headline Book No. 36, 1942, 25c. Highly recom- 
mended for group study; a club program is available free. 

Children of the Other Americas. “A guide to materials in 
English on the Other Americas suitable for the elementary and 
junior high school grades.” 1942. Prepared for the Coordinator’s 
Office by the Pan American Union, from which it may be ob- 
tained.. Excellent for teachers. 

Relations with Mexico. American Association of University 
Women, International Problem-of-the-Month, October, 1942, 10c. 
from the Association, at Washington, D. C. An excellent brief 
summary. : 

Behind the Mists of South America; a Traveler Seeks a 
Path of Understanding. By Paul Harris, Room 1002; 2 West 
45th St., New York, 25c. A vivid, sympathetic, and thought- 
provoking travelogue of unusual charm. 

Fiesta in November. Short stories from Latin America 
edited by Angel Flores and Dudley Poore. Houghton Mifflin, 
1942, $3. A collection of varied and exciting tales of “an outside 
world, full of weather”. 


(Continued from right column) 
children. Dan West’s alternative plan, printed in this 
issue of FOUR LIGHTS, gives something to work for. 

Wherever one may fit into the program of thought 
and action in the field of conscientious objection, one can 
“take hold”, as Adelaide Baker calls it, by writing the 
C.O,. Committee at 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for further information. 

— GRACE RHOADS, Chairman. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION—(Cont. from first page) 
Objectors has been set up in Washington under the 
direction of R. Boland Brooks and George B. Reeves. 
Their office, interestingly to W.I.L. members, is on the 
thira floor of our national headquarters, 1734 F Street, 
Northwest. This service does not replace the work of 
raul French. 

The growing factor of dependency is being taken 
by the N.S. B.R.O. through a questionnaire which 
sent to each C.O. at the point of induction into camp. 
The \v.1.L. may be called upon to help find housing for 
such tamilies as more and more men are transferred from 
Class III A (deferred on account of dependency) to IV E 
(conscientious objectors to combatant and non-combat- 
ant service under military direction). Meanwhile, the 
need for clothing continues. Mrs. H. Paul Cleaver of 
653 N. Chester Road, Swarthmore, Pa., has volunteered 
to serve as-connecting link for the W.I.L. in discovering 
the needs of the various camps. 

Opportunities for consultation on how to fill out 
questionnaires, etc., are still urgently needed. Several 
fellows of 18 and 19 found their way into the W.LL. 
office in Philadelphia this fall. The best single source 
of information for this type of.work is the War Resisters 
Info Sheets Nos. 1 to 10; more recent is the Memoran- 
dum on the Rights of Conscientious Objectors issued by 
the Lawyers Committee of the American Friends Service 
Committee on December 1, 1942. Both are available at . 
the C.O. Committee’s headquarters, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The C.O. Committee has a very small 
consultation service as compared with the Metropolitan 
Board for Conscientious Objectors in New York (2 Stone 
Street) and the Northern California Service Board for 
Conscientious Objectors (Allen H. Barr, Secretary, 2151 
Vine Street, Berkeley, California). The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation has run off for the C.O. Committee its 
list of advisers over the country. 

The W.I.L. Committee on Conscientious Objection 
has felt its function to be to explore the less well covered 
areas of C.O..work. It has made a point of helping 
absolutists whom it believes to be sincere, by finding bail 
and putting them in touch with lawyers. At Christmas 
it sent greetings to be read in the dining-room of each 
C. P. S. camp and it mailed Christmas cards to the fam- 
ilies of men in prison asking them to let the men know 
of its interest and support, It is cooperating with a 
small group which hopes to provide a service faintly 
paralleling the USO for conscientious objectors on leave 
in Philadelphia. 

Next task for the committee, and one to which it 
calls local branches over the country, is to cooperate 
with the newly formed independent Committee to Op- 
pose the Conscription of Women, of which Mrs. H. H. 
Pierce and Mrs. Allan Knight Chalmers are temporary 
co-chairmen and Mildred Olmsted is serving as director, 
aided by Marjorie Littell Himes, working from the 
National Organization office, 1924 Chestnut Street. Mrs. 
John H. Randall, Jr., has volunteered to man the office 
for New York contacts, at the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion building, 2929 Broadway. Frederick Libby has 
offered the services of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War for work to be done in Washington. This 
committee, composed of women of varying opinions on 
war, will issue shortly a Statement of Purpose, to be 
followed by one or more flyers which will be available 
from the Philadelphia office. It is eager to have the 
names of all who will cooperate to prevent the extension 
of conscription to the other half of our population. 

The problem may not stop with women. A New 
Jersey high school youngster writes of pre-induction 
courses in aeronautics, electricity, mechanics and com- 
mando training for boys, and mechanical drawing for 
girls. In the spring the authorities plan to start a Vic- 
tory Corps. The proposed Victory Corps will raise 
another question of conscience for pacifist parents and 


(see left column) 
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We are often asked how the WIL is run. The 
answer is by its members‘speaking through their dele- 
gates to the annual meeting in late April or early May 
of each year and through the secret ballot by which 
members of the National Board are elected for two 
years. Any 20 members in good standing may place a 
name on the ballot. The National Board then elects its 
officers for terms of one year and appoints all Committee 
Chairmen and heads of staff, also for one year. 

There are 13 standing committees, two new ones 
having been recently set up: Committee on State Legis- 
latures, Mrs. Marjorie Hanson Matson of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman, and Cooperatives, revived by the Board at 
its October meeting in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Board meets immediately at the close of the 
annual meeting and in October and January, in different 
cities upon invitation of the local branch. The Executive 
Committee of each branch meets monthly. Any branch 
or committee may propose policies or programs for con- 
sideration by the annual meeting. Our policies are con- 
tinuous but the program for the year changes, of course, 
with the current situation. Our objective remains al- 
ways: peace between races, peace between nations, peace 
between classes. 

We have no very large contributors. The member- 
ship dues of $1.50 a year divided between local, state and 


_ national work are not sufficient to maintain us. We 


HOW THE WHEELS GO ’ROUND 


depend on our members and friends and special contri- 
butions from those particularly interested in one or 
another of our projects. FOUR LIGHTS goes to all 
paid-up members, Others may subscribe to it for 50c 
a year. It is run by an editorial board of three. 

All state presidents are ex-officio members of the 
National Board and all chairmen of local branches are 
ex-officio members of their state boards. 

The Washington office issues, from time to time, 
a Branch Letter dealing with legislative matters, poli- 
cies, etc., which goes to members of the National Board 
and state and local legislative chairmen. The Philadel- 
phia office gets out an Organizational Letter about once 
a month which is the connecting link between committee 
chairmen and board members and local chairmen and 
also carries information about organizational matters, 
activities of branches and the national leaders, etc. This 
office wants very much to hear news from individual 
members and groups. 

I have been asked to run such an information column 
from time to time for the enlightenment of our members. 
If any of you who read this have questions which you 
especially want answered, please let me know and I'll 
be glad to explain “how the wheels go around”. 


Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, 
National Organization Secretary. 


ADDRESSES UNKNOWN 


FOUR LIGHTS is being returned to us by the Post Office 
for lack of proper address for the subscribers listed below. 
Can anyone help us with the up-to-date address? We want our 
members to receive our paper. 

Mrs. Virginia Cooper, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Cora M. Hubbell, 929 Selby Ave., St. Paul 

Miss Louise Long, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

Mrs. Berkley Bowman, New Windsor, Md. 

Miss Mary L. Dilworth, Urbana, IIl. 

Mrs. R. C. Barrow, 1876 Northlawn, Birmingham, Mich. 

Mrs. Dietze, Pittsburgh (?), Pa. 

Mrs. P. Dignan, 215 S. Second St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
* * * 

We have a large enough supply of the October, November, 
December, and January issues of FOUR LIGHTS to send them 
in quantity to branches for promotional and membership work. 
For this special purpose we will sell them at $1 per hundred. 
It will be a good way to interest new people in WIL. 


COERCION OF STATES: IN FEDERAL UNIONS 

Going through the presses as we write and ready for distri- 
bution as you read is the first production of the Pacifist Research 
Bureau, under the above title. We heartily welcome the initial 
publication in this series. It deals with the vital problems of 
coercion in a federal framework from the experience of history. 
Through an exacting study it develops the conclusion that any 
durable federation must be based only on cooperation. Coercion 
is disruptive, not cohesive, and the lessons of the past point in- 
evitably to the fact that successful unity is non-coercive. The 
booklet is clear, readable, and is completed with an annotated 
bibliography. A companion study, “Coercion of States: In Inter- 
national Organizations”, will appear in the near future. Together 
the pair will make a timely contribution to the discussions now 
being carried on in many quarters on the shape of the new peace. 

The large number of advance orders means a wide reading 
of this booklet. WIL members will wish to see it also, for it 
lies in the field of their particular interest. Order from the 
National Literature Office, 25c per copy. 


_ An excellent new folder on “Achieving Harmony in the 
Americas” written by Mrs. Picon is just off the press. We think 
it will be very widely used. The price is $1 per hundred, avail- 
able at the National Literature Office, 1924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


NOTES 


~ 
Mrs. Baker of our National Education Committee has pre- 
pared a folder, which is now ready, called “A Place to Take 
Hold”. It contains an outline for education and action with titles 
of books and pamphlets for appropriate reading. $1 per hundred 


from the National Literature Office. 


“Ways of Dictatorship” is the newest booklet in the “Our 
Freedom Series”. It is written by Chester S. Williams of the 
United States Office of Education and is edited by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. The entire series 
is an admirable one, dealing with our personal liberties and our 
Bill of Rights. Designed for high school use, illustrated, these 
fine booklets produced by a government agency should be widely 
recommended and used. They are valuable for adults as well as 
for junior and senior high school young people. The other titles 
are: Liberty of the Press; Right of Free Speech; Religious 
Liberty; Fair Trial; The Rights We Defend. The price is 48c 
per book, procurable through the National Literature Office. 

* * * 


Source Material 

“The Reporter,” issued semi-monthly by the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors, 941 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. $1.00 a year. Official organ of the N.S. 
B.R.O. 

“The Conscientious Objector,” 2 Stone Street, New York 
City. Monthly. 50c a year. 

“The Catholic Worker,” 115 Mott Street, New York City. 
Monthly. 25c a year. 

Recent articles in the “Christian Century,” Chicago, and 
“Fellowship” magazine, New York. 

* * * 


FOUR LIGHTS 
Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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